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Dr. Johnson once remarked that “the human mind is 
so limited that it cannot take in all the parts of a sub- 
ject, so that there may be objections raised against any- 
thing.” Perhaps it is because of those limitations that we 
have the present popularity of Latin and Greek litera- 
ture in translation. I have no quarrel with high-school 
and college courses in Classical literature in translation 
when there is no alternative. However, from the increas- 
ing momentum of the movement to introduce them, I 
do not believe that such a consideration of alternatives 
is the usual attitude of mind in the matter. Rather it 
appears that the underlying principle is that translations 
are something good in themselves and comparable, if not 
superior under certain circumstances to the original. 
And so I would like to object with Dr. Johnson on this 
score and attempt to point out that the trouble with 
this thesis is that so-called Latin and Greek literature 
in translation is not the literature of Greece and Rome, 
and quite frequently is not even translation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the time has arrived for classicists to come 
down from Olympus and lay bare once and for all this 
basic fallacy. They may as well face up to the situa- 
tion for, unless I am mistaken, they have a Trojan horse 
in their midst which will soon make language study in 
Latin and Greek as passé as the walls of Troy. 

This vogue of Classics in translation, in so far as any 
attempt is made to rationalize it, is based on fallacious 
reasoning. The fallacy arises from a false parallel be- 
tween the art of literature and the other arts. It assumes 
that the ease with which we can catch something of the 
greatness of the original, say in an artistic reproduction 
of a statue of Praxiteles, can be duplicated in the case 
of a translation of Pindar, Sophocles, or Thucydides. 
But it ignores what amounts to an essential difference 
between the two kinds of art reproduction. It overlooks 
the fact that a translator of literature in reproducing 
the work of another is dealing with an art whose me- 
dium of expression is primarily spiritual, whereas the 
reproducer of a piece of sculpture (let us confine our- 
selves to plastic art, although our argument applies also 
to the other arts) is dealing with an art whose medium 
is primarily material. It is immediately evident that 
each is in an entirely different order of reality, as far 
as the principal elements of his reproductive work are 
concerned. This is not to deny the spiritual content of 
the original sculptor’s imaginative perception of reality. 
Rather it is to say that his communication of that per- 
ception, embodied as it is in mass, line, and figure frozen 
in marble, is made in a medium primarily material. 
Consequently subsequent craftsmen gifted with practical 


skill and artistic sensitivity can more immediately than 
a translator of literature seize upon these lineaments 
and through them upon something of the reality intended 
in the masterpiece. Then, by reproducing in marble 
with sufficient exactitude what their eyes behold and 
their minds perceive, they can present us with a copy 
which enables us to see and enjoy something of the 
artistic creation of the master, thus imparting to us 
something of the reality of the original. Hence, rela- 
tively, they can far more easily give us a trans-latio, a 
carrying-over of the original artistic creation. 

On the other hand, the one who would translate a 
piece of literature is, we may say, twice removed from 
reality, and undertakes a Herculean task in that he is 
always directly dealing with a formally non-material 
medium, with an entity that is essentially representative 
of the spiritual. For language is nothing but the ex- 
pression of man’s impression of reality. (As Augustine 
says in De. Trin. 15.11: “Verbum quod foris sonat, sig- 
num est verbt, quod intus lucet, cui magis competit 
verbi nomen; nam illud, quod profertur carnis ore, vox 
verbt est, verbumque et ipsum dicitur propter illud, a 
quo, ut foris appareat, assumptum est.”) Or more brief- 
ly, language, particularly in literature, is a communi- 
cation of the whole man’s reaction to reality represented 
to him spiritually through his intellect. The medium 
itself, namely language, is simply a quasi-material- 
putting-forth of a spiritual entity; while it can be beau- 
tiful and true, it can never be true and beautiful en- 
tirely in itself, but only and always in its intrinsic re- 
lation to, and realization of, the true and beautiful either 
in themselves (taking language as the signum supposi- 
tivum rerum), or as perceived and contemplated by the 
soul of man, which is really the proper finis of language 
in literature. In this latter case we can distinguish a 
two-fold process: the artist’s contemplation of reality 
put forth in language, and the reader’s working back 
through language to a participation in the aesthetic joy 
of that artistic contemplation. 

At once we see the first difficulty which confronts the 
translator of literature: language is only a symbol, and 
a symbol of the spiritual, an instrument used by the cre- 
ative artist to convey his imaginative perception of re- 
ality. Moreover, as an instrument, the whole purpose 
of its being is to lead us to the creative intellect of the 
artist. There, when we have seized upon his perception 
and realization of the beautiful and the true, we put 
aside the medium. Thus the translator finds himself 
on rather unsure ground. His first endeavour must be 
to comprehend, which means that he must re-experience 
the aesthetic experience of the artist in its totality. With 
that comprehension achieved he has only come half the 
way. He must now proceed to re-express it in his own 
language. 
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The first step, comprehension, is not as easy as it 
may seem. For language, as an expression of the spir- 
itual, and, in literature, as an expression of man’s in- 
tellectual and emotional realization of reality, is a more 
elusive medium than any other for the expression of the 
creative mind. More than any other medium, as con- 
sisting of arbitrary symbols, it shares in the peculiarities 
of the culture and civilization from which it arises. To 
appreciate it in its totality, it is not sufficient to com- 
prehend the general signification (the signatum) behind 
its words. Rather, we must be of that culture and civ- 
ilization, or, failing that, we must know as far as possible 
all that that word or complex of words signified for the 
people who used it. For this it is necessary to possess 
a knowledge of their civilization, their culture, their 
art, their religion, their morality, their philosophy, their 
theology, their every-day life. Because of the milieu 
from which words burgeon, they have implications, con- 
notations, symbolic (real and translated) significations 
which are often entirely lost in the carry-over of the 
merely generic denotation into another language. This 
seems but natural when one realizes that words, appar- 
ently similar, sometimes represent different basic ideas, 
and patterns of ideas, in one language from what they 
do in another. Yet we must not, in translating, lose 
the milieu, for it is part of the very artist, and it is upon 
the woof of such associations which have been incor- 
porated into his experience of reality that his words are 
woven, in an attempt to give form and pattern to the 
whole tapestry of his experience. We may admit, in- 
deed, that the translator can himself plumb these depths 
sufficiently, since that is why anyone who knows the 
original can discover in it a thing of beauty and joy. 
For that reason, too, we have many fine interpretations 
of foreign literatures, but no real translations. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that men like Rand, 
Wight-Duff, Mackail, Jaeger, the Croisets, and Norden, 
to mention only a few, understood intimately the pecu- 
liar genius of Greek and Roman literature. Yet for the 
translator this understanding is only the beginning of 
wisdom, for he has still to re-express it in his own lan- 
guage by means of words or word-complexes which will 
reproduce for the reader all that the artist was trying 
to say in his original. Because of the difficulty intrinsic 
to the complete apprehension of the words, and espe- 
cially to their true and adequate expression, most trans- 
lations founder at this point, with the consequence that 
we quite often do not have a real translation at all. 


In an attempt to surmount this difficulty the trans- 
lator may resort to paraphrase and circumlocution. At 
once he finds Charybdis on the left. Indeed, who can 
honestly say that he has read any translation of first- 
rate golden-age classical literature which has success- 
fully surmounted this last major difficulty? If the main 
intent in the study of classical literature is the study 
of literature, then no one will deny that such study 
involves the two constitutive elements of content and 
form. Language, in addition to its significant element, is, 
as the medium of artistic literature, an art-form, a com- 
posite of idea and emotion, concretized in what we call 
material expression, without forgetting what has al- 
ready been said of the nature of this medium. The cre- 


ative literary artist does not merely wish to convey to 
us a bare intellectual abstraction of his artistic percep- 
tion; he desires that we also participate in his aesthetic 
and emotional contemplation of reality. To achieve this 
his every endeavor is to put that reality into his ex- 
pression. To him language is meaning and something 
more; it is for him what lines are to the architect, color 
to the painter. Whether we speak of the “poésie pure” 
of Brémond or the “poetry” of Housman, language to a 
a literary artist, be he poet or prose-writer, is always 
an attempt to capture and mirror forth the completeness 
of his ideal creation, in so far as he can. Read Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, Demetrius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
On Style, Longinus On the Sublime, and Cicero, and 
you will begin to understand what the literary artist of 
Greece and Rome had as his ideal. Yet that ideal was 
not form for the sake of form, but form and content in 
substantial union, giving us a new thing: truth and beau- 
ty as seen by the artist -— realized. Words were not 
sterile things to the ancients; they were not mere 
symbols of thought; they were rhythm, measure and 
music, full of suggestion and emotion, to capture 
and embody, as far as might be, the unspeakable beauty 
that the artist beheld. Every little nuance of meaning 
and emotion was given infinite care, for each played its 
part in his creation. It is this aspect of language, this 
element of the art-form that no translator can repro- 
duce. He may make his own what the author is trying 
to say; he may even in rare instances re-create and give 
us something new; but he cannot reproduce for us what 
Plato or Pindar tried to say as they tried to say it. Any 
young student with the slightest understanding of Latin 
and Greek knows that he finds something in Virgil and 
Homer which he can never discover in translation. And 
who would have the courage to turn from the splendor 
of the song of the nightingale in Aristophanes’ Birds, 
from Catullus and Virgil, from the Dream of Scipio, the 
funeral oration of Pericles, or the Evening Star to the 
drab, colorless translation? To paraphrase Goethe: 
“man lernt etwas” with the translation, but “man wird 
etwas” with the original,—for in reading the original, 
one comes under the creative influence of literature. 

A little more realism, then, in educational circles on 
the value of translations would be quite helpful. A 
more ready recognition that a translation is hopelessly 
manqué raight make one feel less disinclined to speak of 
our educators with the sentiments of old Laocoon: “timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentis”. 


Translator or Traitor? 


There is another question often put forward even by 
friends of the classics: whether it is not the same, only 
much easier, to read the classics in good translations 
rather than in the difficult originals. Did not St. Thomas 
read Aristotle in Latin? This question can only be se- 
riously put as regards the philosophical elements in the 
classics, where it is easier to abstract the form from the 
substance of the thought. We know, however, that St. 
Thomas himself was always trying to get at the original 
version and that he felt the insecurity of all who have 
to rely on mere translations. But as regards literary 
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works (all Plato included), one might as well ask if a 
painter can study the art of the Spanish masters in 
cheap prints, or a sculptor the masterpieces of Michel- 
engelo in photographs. It cannot be sufficiently em- 
phasized that the very essence of inspiration (and if 
education is not inspiration, it is nothing), consists in 
a vital contact with reality. And if a “translator” is 
called by the Italians a “traitor”, it is simply because 
all translations, whether they will it or not, do dilute 
tremendously the aesthetic reality of the original work. 
Food substitutes, as the World War proved, are bad 
substitutes. They breed unhealthy children. And art 
substitutes are no better. If continuity must be estab- 
lished and maintained, then it must rest on reality and 
not on its shadow.—A Humane Psychology of Educa- 
tion, by Jaime Castiello, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1936, p. 189. 


This half-line [sunt lacrimae rerum], which reveals 
the Virgilian view of the world, contains also the key- 
word, the kernel, of the Latin speech, the word res. The 
invisible and peculiar spirit of a people is manifest in 
all its outward and visible activities, but most clearly 
in the living body of its language. And in every such 
body of language we detect from time to time words 
that are its heart-tones, words that reveal to us by 
what things this heart sets most store, what is its con- 
stant care, what its nopes, its sufferings, joys, and de- 
sires. These heart-words, these most intimate words in 
a language, are for that very reason the most untrans- 
Jatable. If one is really concerned that they should be 
understood then it is best to leave them as they are, 
for really to understand such words one must first have 
mastered the whole language. 

...And just as logos, raison, sense, Wesen are heart- 
words of the several languages to which they belong, 
so res is a heart-word for Latin. And like all such 
heart-words it is essentially untranslatable—Virgil, 
Father of the West, by Theodor Haecker. Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1934, p. 93-95. 


The paraphrasing of masterpieces is to me nothing 
less than a sacrilege. It degrades the work of art in the 
mind of the child, and contradicts the fundamental prin- 
ciple that poetry exists solely because it expresses what 
cannot be adequately said in any other way. A para- 
phrase bears the same relation to a lyric, for instance, 
that a drop of soapy water does to the iridescent bubble 
of which it was once the film.—Arlo Bates. 


School libraries may now receive Jris, a reading 
list of articles selected from Classical Periodicals 
classified under 34 headings, at. the reduced rate of 
$1.50. This book (5% by 81%), in three ring 
sturdy binder, containing more than 200 pages, 
listing more than 300 articles on Virgil alone— 
the best selections in over 300 volumes—is a handy 
reference for theses, seminars, and colateral read- 
ing. The regular price to individuals is $1.95. Order 
your copy now. The supply is limited. 
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The Department of Classics, Missouri State Teachers 
Association, had its annual meeting at Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, on Friday, November 8, 1946. The Rev- 
erend J. J. Higgins, 8.J., Dean of Rockhurst College, 
presided as Chairman. At the luncheon program the ad- 
dress was given by the Very Reverend Thomas M. 
Knapp, S.J., on the topic “We Classicists.” At the af- 
ternoon session there were three papers: “Latin and 
General Education,” by Professor Norman J. DeWitt, 
Washington University, St. Louis; “Plans of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies,” by Mrs. Ruth F. Joe- 
dicke, Mary Institute, Clayton, member of the Commit- 
tee on Educational Policies, Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South; “Cicero as an Interesting Per- 
sonality,” by Dr. Leo M. Kaiser, St. Louis University. 
At the business meeting following the afternoon session 
the following officers were elected: Chairman, Professor 
Thomas S. Duncan, Washington University; Vice- 
Chairman, Miss Jessie H. Branam, Trenton Junior Col- 
lege; Secretary, Mrs. Dingle Martz, Wydown School, 
Clayton; Program Chairman, Professor Chauncey E. 
Finch, St. Louis University. The 1947 meeting will be 
held in St. Louis, at a date to be announced. 


It is one of the main advantages of Latin and Greek 
over modern languages that the mere mastering of an 
ancient author’s meaning will give to a course enough 
bone and sinew of solid intellectual effort to justify 
the teacher in adding thereto the flesh and blood of a 
literary interpretation—Irving Babbitt. 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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Editorial 

When two independent warnings reach one, both 
sounding the same alarm, it seems the part of prudence 
at least to suspect danger. On another page of this 
issue Professor Lane Cooper complains of certain “deans 
and educational directors throughout the country,... 
most of whom fancy you can expose young America to 
the humanities without help from the languages in which 
things human are primarily found,” and of “deans and 
the like who are now devising Greekless courses and 
Latinless courses in the ‘humanities’, godless humanities 
and Christless” (these last words echo the theme of our 
last month’s editorial). Elsewhere in this issue Father 
Grimaldi warns that a Trojan horse has been introduced 
into the classical camp under the guise of classics-in- 
translation. 

Back of all this movement to bring in substitutes for 
honest Latin and Greek courses is the mistaken notion 
that one can have the honey of humanism without the 
gall of grammar. Naturally, if one can have Virgil 
without having to go through the grind of Bennett, then 
so much the better. Whatever the ideals of modern 
education, a cheerful asceticism is not one of them. 
Teachers who see boys spend hours in the Spartan dis- 
cipline of the football field, are reluctant to ask of their 
pupils a few minutes daily grammar drill in the interests 
of the culture of Athens; as if the lads who spend their 
strength of body on the campus cannot also be brought 
to spend a little mental vigor in the classroom. Mo- 
tivation may be at fault. Perhaps the conquest of a 
great author’s works has never been presented to the 
student as a thing supremely worthwhile—more worth- 
while than a “win” over the neighboring school. In 
this sense many a teacher can learn at least this lesson 
from the athletocracy: that no mastery, whether over 
a determined opponent or a difficult subject, is ever 
achieved without strenuous effort. 

According to Professor Cooper and Father Grimaldi 
you cannot attain the objectives of humanistic insight 
from the classics unless you work in the original lan- 
guages of the masters. To this we add: you cannot work 
in the original languages without a minimum of linguistic 
discipline. In fact schools are forced to offer “Greekless 
and Latinless courses in the ‘humanities’” because stu- 
dents cither have not been, or will not be drilled in basic 
forms, basic vocabulary, and basic syntax. 

One difficulty is this: young America starts its foreign 
language study when it is too old. In Europe, in Eng- 
land, in next door Latin America, language study is 
started when memories are much fresher. Most lads 
of other countries have from one to three years’ start 
on young Americans in their second language. And even 
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one year at this stage of development means a great 
deal. Let us not imagine that our boys cannot start 
their languages earlier. In a number of schools they 
do, and apparently with excellent results. 


When young Americans do start Latin, they are often 
exposed to myopic courses devised to attain all sorts of 
proximately “practical” ends—and this with a minimum 
of effort really to master what is basic and necessary. 
Here pupils are taught a great deal more about Latin 
than they are taught Latin itself. After these emascu- 
lated courses with a strong social, antiquarian, recrea- 
tional, or other slant—good things in their way—the 
pupil finds himself ill prepared to cope with the intel- 
ligent reading, let alone the appreciative enjoyment of 
Latin literature. The further he advances, the more 
hopeless his situation becomes. In the end he must 
either be brave enough to supply the defect (brave 
enough, because now his memory is not nearly so fresh 
and his disposition net nearly so yielding to linguistic 
discipline), or resort to substitute studies in Latin, to 
courses of Latin-in-translation. 


Not that one sins mortally when one has read a trans- 
lation, say, of Virgil. For one who knows no Latin, 
such a reading is better than none at all. But if any- 
one really imagined that he had read Virgil when he had 
merely read a translation of the Aeneid, he ought to be 
disillusioned. Still less do we object to the practice of 
printing sections of an author in translation. Some may 
think this a compromise, a sort of subtle infiltration 
process, and hardly a horse of a different color from 
Father Grimaldi’s breed. Yet this practice seems quite 
legitimate where a good deal of ground must be covered 
in the extensive reading of an author, provided it is 
coupled with intensive study of certain outstanding pas- 
sages. 

Those who advocate a wholesale use of translations 
usually say that they are out for “ideas” not “rhetoric”. 
Their case gains some semblance of strength from the 
fact that, unlike the word “ideas”, the word “rhetoric” 
is often used in a disparaging secondary sense to refer 
to the hollow verbiage of an insincere and decadent 
literature. Terms like “thought” and “expression” do 
considerably less question-begging and state the case 
more impartially. Unfortunately (or fortunately), in 
all great literature the thought itself (the 7d quod) is 
so intimately wedded to the expression (the modus quo) 
in the mother tongue, as not easily to admit of divorce 
with subsequent remarriage to a foreign language. This 
seems to be true even of the more philosophical works, 
where the thought is the thing. And the example of 
St. Thomas using Aristotle in translation proves little. 
Like the scientists’ everlasting appeal to the unique 
Galileo incident for proof of the Church’s opposition to 
scientific progress, this example of St. Thomas is weak 
in its very singularity. Furthermore the Angelic Doctor 
felt the need of getting inside Aristotle’s mind and had 
frequent recourse to William of Moebece who had a first- 
hand knowledge of Greek. In fact, St. Thomas in places 
makes linguistic remarks on the Greek text itself. 

Even in reading a translated philosophical work, 
where the thought is everything, one’s ideas easily be- 
come cluttered up with associations suggested by the 
terminology of one’s own mother tongue—associations 
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that are not at all in the original. This opens the way 
to fuzzy thinking, let alone downright error. A person 
unacquainted with the meaning of ovoia in Plato and 
Aristotle, for instance, would hardly ever suspect from 
English translations that both men were working at the 
same problem. The term “substance,” so common in 
translations of Aristotle, gives his answer to the problem 
in the very statement of the question. 

The more one ponders the problem of translation, the 
more one realizes that high fidelity to the original can 
be expected of nothing but the most technically scientific 
material expressed in frozen terminology, the sort of thing 
you have in a geometrical proposition. But then no 
one has ever advocated the idea that Euclid is litera- 
ture... at least, not yet. 

If you want real humanism (and, like all better things, 
only the genuine is really worthwhile), then the cost 
must ever be linguistic discipline. For a lower price 
than this you can get only an ersatz product. 

We have perhaps indulged in a bit of scare mongering. 
No matter. If Father Grimaldi is right and we have 
a Trojan horse in our midst, we are glad at least to have 
sounded the alarm, in the root sense of a call “to arms!” 
If Professor Cooper is right about “the past courses, 
mostly poor, some few good, about which Latinless deans 
and Greekless directors have not informed themselves,” 
then our alarm must be understood to be performing 
the not altogether dispensable function of that handiest 
of all inventions which wakes people up on time. 


Book Review 
Classical Essays Presented to James A. Kleist, S. J. 

Edited with Introduction by Richard E. Arnold, 8. J. 

St. Louis, Mo.: THe CuassicaL BuLLeTIN, St. Louis 

University, 1946. With portrait, and pp. xx + 122. 

$2.95. 

This is an unusual book of its kind in that the con- 
tributors are not many (seven), and the contributions 
are almost all very significant, and maintain a very 
high level of excellence. 

Besides a winning portrait of Father Kleist (at work), 
the contents include Latin verses to him by Father 
Francis A. Preuss, S. J.; eleven illustrations for Charles 
Christopher Mierow’s new text, along with a translation 
and variant readings, of Saint Jerome’s Life of the Cap- 
tive Monk Malchus (pp. 31-60, the longest contribu- 
tion); a brief introductory Life of Father Kleist (pp. 
ix-xvii) and an incomplete list of his published writ- 
ings (pp. xvii-xx), by the editor; “The Greek Happy 
Warrior” (i.e., Heracles), by Walter R. Agard (pp. 
1-11) ; “Honor Fides, and Fortuna in Horace,” by Wil- 
liam Hardy Alexander (pp. 13-17); “The Peaceful Con- 
quest of Gaul” (i.e., Caesar’s), by Norman J. DeWitt 
(pp. 19-30); “The Didactic Significance of Erotic Fig- 
ures in Plato,” by Clyde Murley (pp. 61-73); “The 
Church’s Debt to Homer,” by John A. Scott (pp. 75-91) ; 
and “Virgil’s Mezentius,” by Francis A. Sullivan, S. J. 
(pp. 93-112). The notes to all the articles follow the 
essays (pp. 113-120); and the reader must not be al- 
lowed to miss the fine Epilogue on “the sheer joy of 
the search,” as evinced by the scholarly Father Kleist 
and his kind. The author of the Epilogue is Wil- 
liam Charles Korfmacher, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Classical Languages at St. Louis University. 
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I especially recommend it to deans and educational 
directors throughout the country, a not altogether schol- 
arly flock, most of whom fancy you can expose young 
America to the humanities without help from the lan- 
guages in which things human are primarily found. 

In dealing with the contents of this book, I shall dwell 
rather upon matters on which, so to speak, I may have 
some right to an opinion; and not, for example, try to 
pass judgment upon what seems to me a fine piece of 
work on Jerome which occupies about half the printed 
pages. And first, as a retired teacher of English I note 
the following infelicities: Foreward for Preface; sense 
(p. 11) for perceive; pretention (p. 6); literature (p. 13) 
for books and other writings on a subject that are not 
literature at all, being but dictionaries and textual notes; 
disassociate (p. 66) for dissociate; urge (p. 67) for im- 
pulse. This last, urge, disfigures Robert Bridges’ Tes- 
tament of Beauty and, like claim for contend or assert, 
has made headway in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. Urge and claim are no better than the expres- 
sion data is; however tolerable this may seem to Mer- 
riam’s Dictionary, data is will not be swallowed by 
THe CuiassicaL BULLETIN! 

Let us go on now finding fault, so that ample, merited 
praise may come later and thus be the more emphatic. 

John Adams Scott is always good to read on Homer. 
The debt of the Church to Homer strikes one offhand 
as a paradoxical subject; indeed, Scott’s article is sound- 
er on the debt of the Church and all of us to the Greeks 
as that debt is revealed in the Biblical Acts (p. 77): 

“Nothing in the book of Acts is more remarkable than 
the quiet manner in which conversion of the Greeks 
is taken as something for granted; we only know it took 
place, but we know little else; and we are never told 
how, when, or where such an important figure as Luke 
became a convert.” 

Good! But is there anything of Homer in the process, 
or in Luke? According to Paul, the Athenians were 
overreligious, or timid and facile in their rites; at all 
events, so far as Homer was concerned, they might as 
well have been ready for something better than the the- 
ology of the Odyssey and Iliad. We must also note what 
I had never before read, that in these two poems Homer 
dealt with the legends of the gods as he did in the Odys- 
sey—and rightly, says Aristotle—with the fund of tales 
about Odysseus; that is, he took such stories as he could 
weave into one whole and omitted those that did not 
serve this purpose. So also he takes such stories of the 
gods as befit the Iliad, and, again, such others as befit 
the Odyssey. For example, since the Odyssey is, in the 
main—and altogether with respect to Penelope and all 
good women—a tale of fidelity to home and domestic 
morals, and since Homer depresses the level of the gods 
in order to elevate human agents, he therefore introduces 
into the Odyssey the naughty tale of Aphrodite and Ares 
as fit for his artistic unity, a tale worse than, and a foil 
to, the tale of a faithful Penelope and the homing Odys- 
seus. The legends of the gods are subordinate to the 
needs of the Homeric plots. 

Again (p. 79): 

“Herodotus wrote that it was Homer and Hesiod who 
created the Greek conception of divinity.... As the 
poetry of Hesiod is.so limited and so dependent on 
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Homer, the words of Herodotus really mean that it was 
Homer who gave the Greeks their theology, a theology 
which remained almost unchanged until the coming of 
Christianity.” 

But of course the far fuller Theogony of Hesiod has 
a different aim from the ends that Homer has in view. 
Hesiod doubtless omits details for the sake of conden- 
sation; but from much the same sources as Homer had— 
doubtless a large stock from which Homer took a little— 
Hesiod took more, though not all, namely, what apper- 
tained to his subject, the birth of the gods; and he in- 
troduced much else that had a natural, not necessary, 
connection with that subject. Further, if the popular 
theology of the Greeks remained almost unchanged until 
near the beginning of our era, it did not go unchallenged 
until then or near it. Would Phythagoras accept it? 
Xenophanes, Socrates, and Plato challenged it; and 
Aristotle is well aware of its defects. To Socrates and 
Plato, it seems that the poetry of Homer and Aeschylus 
is most vulnerable in the picture these poets draw of 
the gods. And so it is. The Apollo of Aeschylus is 
slippery. The Zeus of the Iliad is not a model husband. 
Compare Homer with Dante and Milton and see how 
right the Socrates of Plato is in his view of theology in 
the two great Greek epic poems. 

Here is something better (p. 78): 

“The common words connected with worship, such as 
church, cathedral, Bible, angel, deacon, bishop, hymn, 
anthem, music, evangel, epistle, eucharist, dogma, dox- 
ology, apocalypse, psalm, prophet, apostle, and many 
more, are simple Greek words, which in most languages 
are not translated but simply adopted, and they show 
how much the Greeks contributed to the Church in its 
early plastic period.” 

Yes, indeed, John Adams Scott, my good friend! But 
most of these words, and especially when they are 
ranged in a list, do not sound like Homer at all. 

I have slipped into praise and would go on quoting 
laudable passages from Scott, if THe Cruassican BuLLE- 
TIN allowed it. 

Instead, let us turn to the most valuable item in the 
book, “The Didactic Significance of Erotic Figures in 
Plato,” by Clyde Murley. In effect, all I have to say 
of the article is Read it! Read the evidence, passage 
by passage, on the meaning of “love” and “lover” to 
Plato. Let those especially read it who think with 
Warner Fite that the Dialogues of Plato have “as their 
background an unhealthy set (as of Oscar Wilde), rep- 
resenting moral standards lower than those in Athens 
generally (p. 63).” Murley undertakes the inspection 
of every reference to love and lover in the D*alogues, 
and has tried, with full success, to show (p. 73) that 
if “something in his Greek setting disposed Plato to 
be, or seem, more complacent about it [unnatural vice] 
than we would wish,” yet “words capable of gross mean- 
ing did not necessarily and always bear such meaning, 


and such words were used by Plato, for the most part, 


in quite another sense.” 

The worst villains I know of, among Platonic schol- 
ars, for turning decent words of Plato to indecency are 
Aldus and Jowett. Taylor (see his page 223) rightly 
translates a passage on p. 836 of the Laws as follows: 

“But what of the passion of love in the young of 
either sex, or love of grown woman or man for the 


other? We know its untold effects in the life of private 
persons and whole societies.” 


Plato doubtless knew the good effect of good love, 
and the bad effect of bad, in the life of man, as well as 
any writer in pagan antiquity. What did Aldus do with 
the passage? Without manuscript authority he inserted 
the word evils (Kakc&) so as to make Plato say, not 
that love “has had a myriad consequences for mankind 
in private life and for whole commonwealths,” but “a 
myriad evil consequences. ...”” What does Jowett do with 
the passage? Neglecting the plain text (Jowett 5.218), 
he makes the first of Plato’s sentences refer to homo- 
sexual relations, doubtless in part because of the evils 
introduced into the second by Aldus. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of the passage of Plato and its context, and of the 
subject, I venture to refer to pp. xliii-xlviii of my trans- 
lation of Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and Symposium, with 
passages from the Republic and Laws, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. 


This volume in honor of Father Kleist honors one who 
has devoted his life to promoting the good love, of Chris- 
tian scholarship and fellowship. Born in Silesia, Ger- 
many, on April 4, 1873, he still actively devotes himself 
to the good works which he was trained to do. Such 
men as he are the true leaders of education in this coun- 
try, and throughout the world. 

Let us now praise famous men— 
Men of little showing— 
For their work continueth 
And their work continueth 
Broad and deep continueth 
Greater than their knowing! 

The teaching and scholarship of the religious order 
to which Father Kleist belongs, and of other like orders, 
especially the Benedictine, will continue when the names 
of deans and the like who are now devising Greekless 
courses and Latinless courses in the “humanities,” god- 
less humanities and Christless, are all forgotten along 
with their courses; as completely forgotten as most of 
the past courses, mostly poor, some few good, about 
which Latinless deans and Greekless directors have not 
informed themselves. For there is a thing which ex- 
perimenters in education, interested only in the fleeting 
past, are not concerned with, namely the recorded his- 
tory, from the beginnings down, of those few experi- 
ments, one leading to the next, in which successful 
teachers taught successful students in the most important 
matters. 


What the Benedictine monks did to save and promote 
teaching, scholarship, and publication has not been and 
will not be forgotten; for there is a cumulative human 
memory through which, under God, the fittest things 
human survive. What the religious orders are now 
doing and preparing in this country for humane educa- 
tion, for letters—that is, for grammar in the most par- 
ticular and also most inclusive sense—will in due time 
be properly known. When many so-called universities 
shall have utterly forgotten what they are here for, and 
have become simply self-perpetuating money-machines, 
it doubtless will appear that the said religious orders 
have, like the Benedictines in their prime, again saved 
Western culture. 


Cornell University Lane Cooper 
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Roswitha and Terence 


By Joun Francis Apsick, S. J. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The busy pens of scholars and admirers have covered 
many pages concerning the relation of Terence to the 
comedies of Roswitha of Gandersheim, the tenth-cen- 
tury nun. Should we say that Terence’s influence stops 
with the stimulation of this talented and zealous daugh- 
ter of Saint Benedict to write six plays in order to coun- 
teract the fascination of the charming manner of the 
ancient comedian? Is ‘six plays’ the only term predi- 
cable of both Roswitha and Terence? Should we go to 
the extreme of saying that Roswitha wrote her dramas 
with a copy of Terence open before her? Should we 
deny their authenticity altogether? 


From the preface to her plays, which she herself wrote, 
one thing is clear: Roswitha does propose to imitate 
Terence. An endless amount of discussion has arisen 
concerning the nature and extent of this “imitation.” 
Taking a cue from her own words, we assert this indis- 
putably: Roswitha resolved to employ the same lit- 
erary form, eodem dictationis genere, which had been 
used by Terence. Her zeal would not allow her to rest 
while the seductive “dialogues” of Terence fascinated 
by their charm of manner even her sisters in religion; 
she would make this attractive manner, this dulcedo 
sermonis, her own, and she would provide her compan- 
ions—sans the corrupting wickedness of the matter, the 
nefandarum notitia rerum—with praises of chaste Chris- 
tian maidens in that self-same form of composition in 
which Terence describes the acts of shameless women. 
She, too, would write drama. I do not say, however, that 
Roswitha merited to be styled dimidiatus Terentius, as 
Terence earned the sobriquet which Caesar very gra- 
ciously bestowed upon him, dimidiatus Menander. Ros- 
witha does not lean as heavily on Terence, as Terence 
does on Menander; her spirit is Teutonic, not Greek; 
her plots are medieval, not ancient; her characters are 
Christian, not pagan; her dramatic genius is her own, 
not Terence’s. After reading Roswitha’s plays one is 
easily led to suspect that but for her affirmation con- 
cerning her imitation of Terence no such strong con- 
nection would have been established between her plays 
and those of Terence as is sometimes held. The hint in 
her preface, nevertheless, is enlightening, and we are 
grateful; it is a strong testimony to the popularity of 
Terence in the Middle Ages’. 


In one sense, however, Terence is essential to Ros- 
witha; without his provocation her slumbering muse 
would, perhaps, never have been awakened; without 
Terence she would, in all probability, have continued 
writing her stories of saints in her early heroico strophio 
instead of taking up the challenge to turn her hand to 
the charming manner, the dramatica series of Terence. 
It goes without saying, moreover, that, having diligently 
occupied herself with his dramas, Roswitha cannot but 
show occasional reminiscences of Terence. Now that 
centuries of scholarship have linked the names of Ter- 
ence and of his justly honored dramatic disciple, Ros- 
witha, a comparative study of the two is interesting and 
not a little profitable *. 
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The characters of Roswitha’s dramas are types look- 
ing to the future, not to the past. Dulcitius, Fortunatus, 
and Callimachus presage the villain, the traitor, and the 
lover, of the drama which was to take the stage six 
hundred years later; on the other hand, one would wan- 
der uselessly among the scamps and rogues of Terence 
in search of their prototypes. The ardent Callimachus 
stands in sharp contract to the ungovernable amatores 
of Terence. He is not the master of the object of his 


_ passions as are Terence’s wilful youths; Drusiana is 


not at the disposal of his whim; rather, he foreshadows 
the love-sick Dantes and Petrarchs who must lay their 
love at their lady’s feet, and go on living on a hope 
which they never expect to be fulfilled. 


One finds the same difference in the feminine roles. 
The staunch, self-reliant maidens of Roswitha are worlds 
removed from the shy, resourceless Antiphilas and Phi- 
leniums of the ancient comedy. The new turn which 
the old Latin comedy took in the Saxon hands of Ros- 
witha, the great ideal which it was made to subserve, 
is very evident in the respective treatment of the play- 
wrights’ heroines. The heroines of Terence’s dramas are 
shy, bashful girls, the unresisting victims of wilful and 
selfish boys. They strike us as strange, these mute Ter- 
entian heroines; only once are we allowed to witness a 
brief scene between an innocent heroine and her lover: 
the meeting of Antiphila and Clinia in The Self-Tor- 
mentor (396-409). We hear of their loves and sorrows 
but they themselves remain shadowy creations silhou- 
etted behind the scenes. 


The heroines of Roswitha are handled in quite a con- 
trary fashion. In her plays the “show” belongs to the 
leading lady, not to the man; the weakness of woman 
is victorious over the strength of man. Hence Roswitha 
did not hesitate to present in bold light the love scenes 
between her heroes and heroines. In three such scenes 
the lady has the stronger will: Gallicanus is obedient to 
the wishes of Constance; Dulcitius plays the foolish, 
frustrated lover; the passionate advances of Callimachus 
are spurned by Drusiana. Even Mary and Thais must 
be sought out and approached by their make-believe 
lovers under disguise before their erring souls are re- 
conquered for God. Mary and Thais, Roswitha’s sin- 
ners, are conscious of the eternal souls within them, 
souls now laden with guilt which must be sorrowed for 
and expiated; Terence’s courtesans, however, the warm- 
hearted, lovelorn Bacchis and Chrysis, responding with 
lamblike gentleness to affection, live in gay ignorance 
of spiritual degradation. Constance, Irene, Drusiana, 
are not mere flowers to be gathered and trodden under- 
foot. Valiant they are, and ennobled and fortified in 
their actions by an ideal of which Terence never 
dreamed: Christian virginity, and their hearts’ allegiance 
by vow to their heavenly Spouse. Christian Drusiana 
would have been as novel a specter to an audience of 
Terence as would have been the legendary Lucretia. 


The form in which Roswitha chose to clothe her plays 
was, perhaps, the nearest possible imitation of Terence’s 
medium which she could attain. Terence was regarded 
as a prose author not only by Roswitha, but also by 
the other mediaeval readers of Terence, even by the 
learned schoolmaster of Bamberg, Hugo of Trimberg. 
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To Roswitha, however, Terence’s ‘prose’ was of a pecu- 
liar elegance; she, therefore, decided upon a form of 
composition that would be charmingly elaborate. It is 
rhythmic, alliterative, balanced, and marked by rhyme 
and assonance. 

Certain turns of expression and phrases are definitely 
Terentian: exclamations like hem, edepol, ei mihi, hercle, 
pro dolor; and idiomatic expressions like di te perdent, 
and non flocci facio. There are other verbal similarities 
which are too common in Latin literature to warrant 
any certain conclusions. 

Let us take a brief look at certain elements of those 
plays of Roswitha which are pertinent to the topic “Ros- 
witha and Terence.” 

Roswitha’s first play, Gallicanus, consists of two 
parts: the conversion of Gallicanus, and the martyrdom 
of John and Paul. The two parts are loosely bound 
together. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
this was an attempt at an imitation of Terence’s con- 
taminatio; for this halting yet daring essay, Roswitha, 
like Terence, has been criticized. In this play, as in the 
four which succeeded it, Roswitha employs the love 
theme, which, as Koepke holds, she believed to be in- 
dispensable for drama, and which she could have got 
only from Terence. 

The rollicking fourth scene of Dulcitius is vivaciously 
presented in a true comic spirit, boldly outstripping, 
with its droll buffoonery, the consistently refined humor 
of Terence: the love-smitten Dulcitius spends an evening 
embracing pots and pans, thinking them to be his lovely 
prisoners; then, begrimed and blackened with soot, he 
sallies forth to frighten his soldiers, and even his wife. 
This delightful nonsense bubbles over and permeates the 
three following scenes. 

More than the other plays of Roswitha, Callimachus 
approaches the Terentian type of plot in its motivation 
of the action by the love of Callimachus for Drusiana. 
Still it is not merely a love-comedy like Terence’s 
Andria. The love element furnished the comic com- 
plication for Terence; it was not a problem to be treated 
for its own interest; it was a means, not an end. The 
vagaries of a lover easily make of him a comic character, 
and still more so if he is unsuccessful. Roswitha, on the 
other hand, in treating of the ‘dreadful frenzy of lawless 
love’ and the ‘insidious sweetness of passion,’ had a 
serious purpose in mind: to glorify, to the best of her 
ability, the innocent. 

The themes of the two succeeding plays, Abraham and 
Paphnutius are identical. Roswitha’s purpose of show- 
ing the inferiority of earthly love to heavenly is attained 
in the return of Mary and Thais to their service of God. 
The importance of the courtesan role in both plays is 
faintly reminiscent of Terence. The disguise-motif ap- 
pearing both in Abraham and in Paphnutius recalls the 
ruse adopted by Chaerea in Terence’s Eunuchus; but 
whereas Chaerea disguised himself as the eunuch in order 
to gain access to the girl he loved, Abraham and Paph- 
nutius adorn themselves with the trappings of the world- 
ling in order to bring back to the fold the wandering 
souls of Mary and Thais. 

Another feature which Roswitha very likely learned 
from Terence are the scattered bits of wisdom which 
she wove into her plays. No little amount of Terence’s 
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popularity was due to his philosophical remarks about 
persons and things; Roswitha would not lose such an 
opportunity for gaining a hearing. 

On the whole, in these six plays which were the result 
of Roswitha’s literary ambition to employ Terence’s 
charming manner upon themes which lauded the chas- 
tity of virgins, there is little of Terence but much of 
Roswitha. He was for her rather an inspiration, an 
incentive to production, than an object of imitation in 
the strict sense of the word. Roswitha did not pretend 
to have mastered Terence’s difficult verse, nor his pol- 
ished style; nevertheless, her medium is a Latin prose 
of peculiar elegance: balanced, rhythmic, alliterative, 
and tempered with rhyme and assonance. To him she 
owed the inspiration to develop a love story—both em- 
ploy the erotic theme, but for far different purposes— 
by means of dialogue and the clarity of her Latin—two 
factors, indeed, which startled Renaissance scholars, 
leading some to doubt the authenticity of Roswitha’s 
dramas. For the rest, Roswitha is following her native 
bent. Terence, of course, borrowed directly from Me- 
nander; but to Roswitha goes the additional credit of 
having possessed the insight which led to the discovery 
that the common, lengthy narratives of the lives of the 
saints could be turned into appealing plays. These 
dramas are brief, simple, faithful portrayals of tradi- 
tional legends; their spirit and essence belong to the 
Middle Ages. Roswitha’s characters betray the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere in which she lived; their mo- 
tives are colored by her spiritual heritage. In her tech- 
nique we discover two of the distinguishing peculiarities 
of the romantic drama: the abandonment of the classi- 
cal unities, and the introduction of a combination of 
the comic and the tragic elements. 

A study of Terence and Roswitha is a study of con- 
trasts: the classical Terence, and the mid-medieval Ros- 
witha. In Roswitha, moreover, the classical Terence 
had succeeded in arousing the Saxon genius that was to 
culminate in Shakespeare *. Not undeservedly is a place 
assigned in the little volume entitled The Classics in 
Translation to the diligent disciple of Terence, Roswitha 
of Gandersheim. 


*See “Terence in the Middle Ages,” in The Classical Bulletin, 
17 (1941), 25-26. 

* The following is a fairly complete bibliography on Roswitha: 
J. Aschbach, Roswitha und Conrad Celtes (Wien; 1868). E. 
Blashfield, Portraits and Backgrounds (Scribner’s; 1917). Carolus 
Strecker, Hrosvithae Opera (Teubner; 1930). A. J. Roberts, 
“Did Hroswitha Imitate Terence?” Modern Language Notes 
16 (1901), 289-41. W. H. Hulme, “Hroswitha and Terence,” 
ibid. 18 (1903), 33-35. C. Coulter, “‘Terentian’ Comedies of 
a Tenth-Century Nun,” Classical Journal, 24 (1929), 515-29. 
D C. Stuart, The Development of Dramatic Art (Appleton; 
1928), p. 129. Anatole France, La Vie Littéraire, troisiéme serie 
(Paris; 1891), p. 18. J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship (Harvard U. Press; 1903), I, 608. C. S. Baldwin, Medieval 
Rhetoric and Poetic (Macmillan; 1928), p. 144. P. Winterfeld, 
“Hrosvithae Opera,” Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum (Berlin, 
1902). Koepke, Die dilteste deutsche Dichterin’ (Berlin; 
1869), p. 63. Karl Young, The Drama of the Mediaeval Church 
(Clarendon; 1933), I, 2. W. H. Hudson, “Roswitha of Gander- 
sheim,” English Historical Review, 3 (1888), 444. 

3 It is interesting to notice, in this connection, a poem addressed 
to Shakespeare by John Davies of Hereford, “To our English 
Terence, Mr. Will. Shakespeare” (Microcosms; 1603), p. 215. 
See J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare (Houghton 
Mifflin; 1925), p. 246. 


“Traducitore traditore!” Italian Proverb 
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